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almost finished writing when Conrad began. Almayer's
Folly, Conrad's first book, and Jude the Obscure., Hardy's
last, were both published in 1895. And between that date
and the date of Desperate Remedies, twenty-five years
earlier, many things had happened to change not only the
social and moral fabric of life but the whole fabric of the
novel too. Among other things Samuel Butler had
delivered his two-handed solar-plexus punch called Tlie
Way of All Flesh, a punch that knocked more wind out
of the moralists and more wind into the literature of its
time than any other book had done for ages. After
Butler things had to be different. And somehow morality
never got its wind back, and by an odd coincidence the
novel was never quite so windy again,

Not that I "would connect Butler with Conrad. But
Butler marks a new era, and it was an era in which Conrad
happens to be a singular and even a great light, Jude is
the end of a phase; Almayer the beginning of one. With
these books the novel became less discursive and more
pictorial; it placed less importance on moral issues and
more on the elemental clash of human conflict regardless
of moral right or wrong; it became more closely allied
with painting and farther and farther away from architec-
ture. In short, a thing of altogether brighter colouring,
more graceful lines and of infinitely higher temperature.

And with Conrad it reached also new phases in emo-
tional development. With Conrad we are done with the
cart-horse. We are concerned instead with a creature of
pulsating blood and high emotional spirit. Verbose
though Conrad is, his prose moves at great pace, at an
almost explosive pressure that is at its best sublime and
poetic in its intensity. Words take on fresh rhythms and
a grandeur of colour and odour that is intoxicating. Light
and darkness and sunlight and sea and the brooding air of